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THE SEMI-CIVILIZED TRIBES OF THE PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS. 

By Rev. Oliver C. Miller, A. M., 

Chaplain U. S. Army. 

Having spent over a year with the advance guard of our 
army in the Philippines, I had an opportunity to see much 
of the natives. From my deep interest in them, I always 
esteem it a privilege to write anything that will tend to 
make their condition better understood, and advance them 
in that development for which I have found them eminently 
fitted. It must be remembered that one cannot see the 
best of a people after they have been actively engaged 
for over four years in trying to throw off the oppressive Span- 
ish yoke, and who were, at the time I was among them, for 
the lack of a right understanding of the kindly intentions of 
our government, in a state of rebellion against our own flag. 

To see the people of any country one must go beyond the 
seaport towns, far into the interior. This I had an oppor- 
tunity of doing; often being with the first American troops 
that had been seen in the land, from Northern Luzon to the 
Sulu group. 

I want to state at the very beginning of this article, that 
I have become very fond of the races of the Philippines. 
And, after traveling both in China and Japan I can truth- 
fully say that I prefer them to any foreigners I have ever 
visited. What makes them so interesting is that one is 
relieved of that sameness which is so manifest in other 
foreign countries. Each tribe, and, indeed, each section of 
the same tribe, presents something new. 

Our brave General Lawton, whose chaplain it was my 
privilege to be, well understood and loved these people. No 
man could fight them so hard, and none could excel him in 
their protection and right treatment when once they were 
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subdued. He saw with prophetic eye the splendid suscepti- 
bilities of the people of the Philippines. And their love 
for hiin is still unceasing. The following incident tells of 
their devotion to him: A few months ago, while the writer 
was standing at his grave in our beautiful Arlington, a num- 
ber of visitors gathered around, and while speaking of our 
fallen hero there was no heart more moved with sorrow 
than that of a Filipino student who happened to be there. 

The races of the Philippines have their failings, but they 
have been dreadfully misrepresented. No one who has 
made a study of the human heart and acquired a God-like 
sympathy and compassion for the frailties of mortals, or who 
at all understands the Fatherhood of the race in God, or the 
brotherhood in His Son, can fail to see the uplifting, Divine 
mission of America in the Philippines. Our greatest danger 
is with ourselves, lest we fail in those excellencies of char- 
acter which qualify us to teach and lift up those who have not 
had the same opportunities. Our greatest need in these days 
of territorial expansion is charaderial expansion. The 
maintenance of our own integrity and uprightness of char- 
acter must qualify us to be teachers of others. The Spanish 
government has made mistakes enough along these lines to 
last for ages. 

While speaking of the semi -civilized tribes, we must not 
fail to mention the thousands of uncivilized people who look 
up to us for their first lessons. These are scattered over all 
the islands, and usually dwell upon the mountain tops. 
Chief among them are the Negritos, supposed to be the 
aborigines. They are very dark, with curly hair — a puny, 
stupid race of Negroid dwarfs, and capable of but little 
development; most likely destined to disappear before the 
advance of civilization. To this rule, however, the Igorrotes 
are likely to prove an exception, as they are a splendid race 
physically. In some localities they are already asking for 
English schools. These uncivilized tribes vary in different 
parts of the archipelago, and are usually of a low order; but 
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rarely ever hostile to strangers, though frequently at war 
among their own tribes. They are found in great numbers, 
and are compelled by the semi-civilized tribes to seek the 
mountain tops for places of abode. 

Since the Igorrotes form the link between the uncivilized 
and the semi-civilized tribes it may be well for us to give a 
brief description of them. They are scattered about the 
mountain tops of the northern half of I,uzon. They are of 
a copper color, wear their hair long, have high cheek-bones, 
broad shoulders and brawny and powerful limbs. The, men 
have strong chests and well-developed muscles of great 
strength and power of endurance. The women have well- 
formed figures and rounded limbs. Both sexes wear their 
hair cut in a fringe over their foreheads, reaching down to 
the eyebrows and covering the ears, and left long enough 
in the back to be gathered up into a knot. Their dress 
varies from a mere apron to a handsome jacket of blue, crim- 
son or white stripes. While the word Igorrote has come to 
be synonymous with heathen highlander, it must not be 
forgotten that this tribe in many places manifests some degree 
of civilization. Tattooing is very common among them, 
and in central Benguit, where they worship the sun, one 
can hardly find a man or woman who has not a figure of 
the sun tattooed in blue on the back of the hand. They 
manufacture quite a number of crude-looking articles, such 
as short, double-edged swords, javelins and axes. 

They are great smokers, and drink a beer made of fer- 
mented cane-juice, but have not adopted the Malayan custom 
of chewing buyo. There is a settlement of Christian Igor- 
rotes on the coast of Ilocos Sur. This, however, is the one 
exception to their constant determination to resist any effort 
on the part of the Catholic Church to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. They express no desire to go to the same heaven 
as the Spaniard, since the officers and men composing the 
expedition sent against them in 1881 so abominably abused 
their women. 
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The richest man among them is usually made chief, and 
the wealthier families vie with one another in a display of 
wealth at their great feasts; the common people among 
them not being invited, but only allowed to assemble at beat 
of drum. Their houses are built upon posts above the 
ground, or supported by four trunks of trees, and thatched 
with canes or bamboo and roofed with elephant grass. 
They are much inferior to the houses of the domesticated 
natives, having no chimneys or windows; only a small door, 
the ladder to which is drawn up at night for protection 
against their enemies. Though superior in some respects to 
the Tagals, they are much inferior to them in regard to 
cleanliness. They neglect to wash their clothing or clean 
their houses. Each village has a town -hall, where the 
council assembles to attend to the litigation for the commu- 
nity, such as administering punishment to the guilty and 
hearing requests for divorces. At this place also the public 
festivals take place, and are very unique and interesting. 
Their language consists of several dialects, and some of their 
head men coming in contact with the Ilocanos have learned 
to speak and write their language for the purpose of trading. 
Some twenty years ago they conducted seven schools in 
Lepanto, which were attended by six hundred children, of 
whom one-sixth could read and write. Writers who know 
them best give them credit for great industry and skill in 
everything they undertake. They possess many manufac- 
tured articles, embracing uniforms, weapons of war, sword 
belts, medicine pouches, accoutrements for their horses, 
beautiful woven garments for the chief women, ornamented 
waterpots, great varieties of hats, and waterproof capes 
made of the leaves of the anajas. They abound in orna- 
ments, such as necklaces made of reeds, the vertebrae of 
snakes, colored seeds, coronets of rattan and of sweet- 
scented wood. The " chachang " is a plate of gold, used 
by their chiefs to cover their teeth at feasts or when they 
present themselves to distinguished visitors. They excel 
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in the manufacture of household articles and musical instru- 
ments. 

The Tinguianes dwell in the district of Elabra, Luzon ; 
and were under the Spanish control. In their advance 
toward civilization they surpass the Igorrotes, and are 
entitled to be classed among the semi-civilized tribes. They 
prefer to make their own laws and usually abide by them. 
The head man of the village is the judge, and upon assum- 
ing his office he takes the following oath: ' ' May the destruc- 
tive whirlwind kill me, may the lightning strike me, and 
may the alligator devour me when I am asleep if I fail to do 
my duty." As a race they are very intelligent and well 
formed, many of them being really handsome. They are 
supposed to have descended from the Japanese, shipwrecked 
upon the Philippine coasts; like the Japanese, they wear a 
tuft of hair on the crown of their heads, tattoo their bodies, 
and blacken their teeth. They are very fond of music, 
and are pagans without temples, it being their custom to hide 
their gods in the mountain caves. They believe in the 
efficacy of prayer to supply material needs, — are mono- 
gamists, and their children are generally forced to marry- 
before the age of puberty. The bridegroom or his father 
must purchase the bride. They live in cabins on posts or 
in trees, sometimes sixty feet from the ground. When 
attacked they throw down stones upon their enemies, and 
by this method of protection they can dwell quite securely. 
Like all head hunters, they adorn their dwellings with the 
skulls of their victims, carry a lance as a common weapon, 
and are without bows and arrows. They appear to be as 
intelligent as the ordinary subdued natives; and are by no 
means savages, nor entirely strangers to domestic life. Thus 
far their conversion to Christianity has proven impossible. 

In the Morong District of Luzon there is a race of people 
who are supposed to be descendants of the Hindoos who 
deserted from the British army during their occupation of 
Manila, and migrated up the Pasig River. Their notable 
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features are black skin, aquiline nose, bright expression 
and regular features. They are Christians, law-abiding, and 
more industrious than the Philippine natives. They were the 
only class who paid their taxes, and yet, on the ground that 
generations ago they were intruders on the soil, they were 
more heavily laden with imposts than their neighbors. In 
addition to these a few Albinos are to be seen on the islands. 

The Pampangos are a most interesting tribe, dwelling 
mainly in the provinces of Pampanga and Tarlac. In 1876 
they numbered 294,000. Their language differs from that 
of the Tagal, and many of the better class speak both lan- 
guages. This tribe is much like the Tagal in character, 
and the difference comes largely from environment and 
occupation. The Pampango excels in agriculture, is a good 
organizer of labor, rides well, is a good hunter, and makes 
a bold and determined sailor. The Spanish used them to 
great advantage as soldiers in fighting against the Moros, 
British and Dutch. They have many fine houses, and are a 
good class of natives. The traveler will never fail to find 
them hospitable. Their principal industry is the cultivation 
of sugar, and from it they make considerable money, 
notwithstanding the great disadvantages experienced on 
account of the unfavorable conditions imposed upon them by 
the government of Spain. When peace is once restored, 
hardly any people in the archipelago will be found to excel 
them in thrift, with the favoring opportunities given under 
American occupation. They are classed among domesticated 
natives, are converts of the established church, and manifest 
a considerable degree of civilization. These people and the 
surrounding half-savage tribes are, perhaps, the largest 
dealers in the most important product, nipa palm, used so 
extensively in house-building as a thatching, both for sides 
and roof. The juice of the plant is also fermented and dis- 
tilled, and produces abundant alcohol in the strongest form. 

The Pampangos may well be accounted the best horsemen 
among the natives. Some of them hunt the deer on ponies, 
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and chase at full speed up or down the mountains, no matter 
how rough, and often get near enough to throw or even use 
the lance in hand. Their saddles are of a miniature Mexi- 
can pattern, and their ponies, about twelve or thirteen hands 
high, are strong and enduring, as was shown by .their carry- 
ing the heavily accoutred American cavalrymen, over what 
might be termed impassable roads, with almost as much 
ease as the large American horses. 

The women of this tribe deserve a word of special mention. 
So great is their faculty for business that the men rarely 
venture upon a bargain without their help. They are fine 
seamstresses, very good at embroidery, and excel in weaving 
silk handkerchiefs with beautiful borders of blue, red and 
purple. They produce the celebrated Manila hat in its best 
form and texture, together with many other useful and 
beautiful articles of this kind. Their houses are kept clean, 
and are quite spacious ; the floors being made of close- 
grained hard wood, which makes them very desirable for 
dancing after having been polished. 

The Pangasinanes, dwelling in the province of Zambales, 
Luzon, number about 300,000. They are not as hard 
working as the Ilocanos, and were subjugated by Spain and 
brought into the established church. They are a hardier 
race than the Tagals. Their chief occupation is the cultiva- 
tion of rice, which is the lowest class of agriculture and 
practiced by the poorest people. A little sugar is produced 
by them, but it is of poor quality. At one time they 
exported indigo and sapan wood. Their chief industry is 
the manufacture of hats, hundreds of thousands of which 
have been sent from Calasias to this country; they are made 
from " nito," or grass. The mountain streams are washed 
for gold by the women; but only a meagre supply is found. 
A writer who has studied them rather closely says: "Their 
civilization is only skin deep, and one of their decided 
characteristics is a propensity to abandon their villages and 
take to the mountains, out of reach of authority." 
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During all the time I was with the advance guard of our ar- 
mies in Luzon, under Generals McArthur, Young and Law- 
ton, I found no people I liked as well as the Ilocanos. The 
following incident will show how teachable and trustworthy 
they are : While with the Fourth Cavalry guarding the 
town of Carringlan, a mountain pass separated by many 
miles from any other command of our army, two hundred 
bolo men came in to recapture the town ; but they were soon 
taken by our men, disarmed and quartered in the village 
church. By means of interpreters I began to talk with them, 
told them of our kind intentions, and encouraged them to 
hold religious services according to their form. This they 
did regularly and devoutly. Before two days had passed 
they were our allies. And when fifty per cent of our men 
were taken ill with the dengue fever they proved very val- 
uable and willing helpers. 

The Ilocanos are a hard-working race dwelling in north- 
western Luzon, extending over the province of Ilocos Norte, 
Ilocos Sur and La Union, and branching into the surround- 
ing country. They are classed among the domesticated 
natives, and have for three centuries been under the control 
of the Catholic Church, to which they are very devoted. 
They are less inclined to insurrection, and it can safely be 
said that they have given the authorities of our country the 
least trouble. They are very tractable, and will doubtless 
excel most of the tribes of the archipelago when brought 
under the just administration to be given by the American 
people. The Ilocanos also make nets for fish and for deer 
and pigs; baskets of all sorts, and salacots or hats. 

They grow two kinds of cotton for textiles — the white 
and the coyote. Another kind, a tree cotton, from the 
boboy, is only used for stuffing pillows. They extract oil 
from the seeds of all three kinds. Like the other natives, 
they live principally on rice and fish, which they capture in 
large quantities. They have fine cattle, which they sell to 
the Igorrotes. It will be noted that the Tinguianes, on the 
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other hand, sell cattle to the Ilocanos. The ponies of Ilocos 
are highly valued in Manila, where there is a great demand 
for them. They are smaller than the ponies of other prov- 
inces, but are very hardy and spirited and travel at a great 
pace. Tulisanes formerly infested these provinces and found 
a read}' refuge in the mountains when pursued by the cua- 
drilleros, or village constables, who were only armed with 
bolos, lances and a few old muskets. But the creation of 
the civil guard, formed of picked officers and men, who were 
armed with Remingtons and revolvers, and whose orders 
were, " Do not hesitate to shoot," made this business very 
dangerous, and the three provinces now suffer little from 
brigandage. 

Even in this hasty review the Cagayanes are worthy of 
mention. They inhabit the Babuyanes and Batana Islands, 
and the northern coast of Luzon from Point Lacaytacay to 
Punta Escarpada and all the country between the Rio Grande 
and the summits of the Sierra Madre as far south as Balasig. 
They are spoken of as the finest race in the islands, and as 
having furnished the strongest resistance to the Spaniards. 
They were, however, early conquered and converted to 
Christianity. 

Of all the tribes the Macabebes are best known to the 
Americans, on account of their eagerness at the first oppor- 
tunity to fight under the Stars and Stripes. Their territory 
lies directly north of Manila Bay in the Province of Pam- 
panga. An old feud existing between them and the Tagals 
has to this day kept the tribes in bitter enmity. This has 
doubtless in a great measure influenced them in taking up 
arms with the Americans against the Tagals. They did 
excellent service as scouts in the advance made by General 
Lawton, under the leadership of Major Batson, proving 
themselves fearless and efficient. Many of them having 
been in the Spanish army were already drilled. They have 
proved themselves loyal and trustworthy, and now constitute 
a most efficient command known as the Philippine Cavalry. 
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They are somewhat difficult to control when once they have 
their enemy within their power, having a propensity to loot 
and to inflict cruelties not justifiable according to the rules 
of war. They are very enduring and, going barefoot, can 
excel the American in mountain climbing and fording rivers. 
Physically they are a well-formed race and present a fine 
appearance as soldiers. They are so dreaded by the insur- 
gent soldiers that the notification of their approach is apt to 
result in a panic on the part of their enemies. They are an 
agricultural people and have no marked distinguishing 
characteristics, being in many wa3 r s like neighboring 
tribes. The tribe could not furnish more than 2,500 able- 
bodied soldiers. The women are very loyal to our govern- 
ment and esteem it a privilege to give their sons and hus- 
bands to our army. The Macabebe priests also have shown 
loyalty to the Americans. We should not forgot what it 
means for this people to take a stand for us, surrounded as 
they are with those at enmity with us. 

We speak of the domesticated natives in contradistinction 
to the wild tribes of the mountains and the people springing 
from intermarriage with them. The origin of the former is 
uncertain. The generally accepted theory is that they first 
migrated from Madagascar to the Malay Peninsula. Some 
trace their origin as far as Patagonia; others say they de- 
scended from the aborigines of Chile and Peru. This idea is 
rendered plausible by the fact that people have been carried 
westward by east winds and currents, while there is no record 
of their having been carried in a contrary direction toward 
the archipelago. The most universally accepted theory is 
that they came from Milesia to these islands, and in course 
of time supplanted the aborigines in control of the coasts and 
lowlands. These people number about five millions. They 
proved a most tractable race in the hands of their 
oppressors. 

A proper estimate of these people cannot be formed by 
seeing them in the seaport towns, where they have been 
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changed by coming in contact with other nations. They can 
only be successfully studied by abiding with them in the 
interior. For instance, much of the native population of 
Manila has descended from prisoners released by the Span- 
iards on the promise that they would serve them without 
remuneration. The natives of the interior are a most inter- 
esting study for the ethnologist, ever varying in moods and 
localities. In judging of their character it is only just to 
remember that with any people violent oppression brings out 
lawless resistance. We cannot tell how far this trait has 
been developed by the Spaniard, or by the direct raj's of 
the tropical sun, which frequently causes the native to excuse 
himself for infidelity or cruelty by saying, ' ' My head was 
hot." Many who have dealt with the natives in the interior 
have found that confidence begets confidence, and that to 
confide in them and show them by kind and just dealings 
that they can trust you, is to develop trustworthiness in 
them. Surely the teaching of the Spanish was especially 
calculated to develop traits of suspicion and treacher3% and 
even to make such impression pre-natal. 

Whether it be a peculiarity of the race, or the result of 
education, it is quite true of the Filipino that if you " give 
him an inch he will take an ell," but when treated with jus- 
tice, tempered with kindness, he becomes an apt pupil in 
learning the better way. In every transaction with the Fil- 
ipino one must constantly keep in mind the disadvantageous 
surroundings under which he has become as good as he is. 
He surely started with a considerable amount of integrity to 
have any left at all, after more than three centuries of cinch 
and grind from a nation whose object seems to have been to get 
all out of their colony and give back little or nothing. The 
native is not apt to return anything he has borrowed unless 
demanded. He regards a debt more as an inconvenience 
than as an obligation, and will often, when loaded down 
with debts, make a great show of riches to impress his neigh- 
bors. They are fairly honest, and as a general thing steal 
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only when pressed by need. Their courtesy approaches that 
of the Japanese. Often when paying a visit to a friend they 
spend as much as three minutes in complimentary dialogue 
before entering. It is considered a gross violation of the 
rules of etiquette to step over a person while asleep on the 
floor. They are much opposed to awaking any one from 
sleep, actuated by the idea that during sleep the soul is 
absent from the body, and if one be suddenly awakened it 
might not have time to return. For this reason a native, 
when told to awaken you at a certain hour, is loath to do it, 
and goes about it with much caution. Often when calling 
upon a person the servant tells you he is asleep, that is con- 
sidered sufficient reason either for you to wait or call later 
on. The foreigner soon finds that it is best for him, on 
account of climate, to fall into the habit of the native in 
enjoying a siesta from twelve to two o'clock daily. 

The clashing between Europeans and the natives is often 
caused by the difference in mental cast and impulse, and if 
one constantly makes allowance for this he will soon find 
that he can get along very well with them. One finds in 
the native a lack of sympathy. The Tagalog, however, is 
more sympathetic than the Visayan, who usually exhibits a 
frigid indifference to the misfortunes and sorrows of others, 
bearing his own with great composure. Mr. Foreman states 
that wherever he has been he has found the mothers teach- 
ing their children to regard the Europeans as demoniacal 
beings, or at least as dreaded enemies. If a child cries it is 
hushed by the exclamation " Castilia " (European). This 
dread for the approach of the European was intensified 
in the case of Americans by the accounts given the natives by 
the Spanish. The native in the interior, when approached 
by the American soldier, fell upon his knees and begged for 
mercy, expecting to be at once put to death, and could hardly 
be induced to arise. When ill, they could not be persuaded 
to take medicine from the hands of the American soldier 
until convinced that the surgeon did not mean to poison 
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them, by his taking in their presence the same kind of med- 
icine he offered them. When our soldiers would approach a 
native mother with her children she would gather them 
around her, and the whole group fall down trembling and 
close their eyes that they might meet their death without 
seeing the supposed murderers. It will take time to clear 
away these misunderstandings, but when once they give 
way to the truth, and the native sees for himself and believes 
in the kindness and justice that exist for him in the American 
heart, it will be a great step toward a peaceful relationship 
between the two nations. 

Like most Orientals, the Filipino is more imitative than 
original, and readily changes from one occupation to another. 
His cruelty to animals is manifest in all his dealings with 
them, and he is generally unfeeling to a fallen foe. The 
mutilation of a vanquished enemy is a common occurrence. 
He is credulous and easily imposed upon, transmits a report 
with amazing rapidity, and often fails to keep a secret; not in- 
clined to joke, he is quite festive in his nature. If angered he 
does not show it, but calmly awaits his time for revenge. 
If convinced by his own conscience of his wrongdoing he 
will receive punishment without the least resentment, but if 
not convinced of his guilt he cherishes his wrath and awaits 
opportunity for resentment. They, as a general thing, do 
not regard lying as a sin, but rather as a legitimate and cun- 
ning device which should be resorted to whenever it will 
serve the purpose. This same trait is found among the 
Spanish in the Philippines. Whether the native receives it 
by instruction or inheritance is a question. The priests say 
that the natives carry their disregard for the truth even into 
the confessional. Both sexes are very fond of litigation. 

Of the more advanced races, the Tagalog has made 
greater progress in civilization than the Visayan of the 
south. This is due most likely to the fact that they have 
been brought more into contact with the European. They 
also exceed the Visayans in disinterested hospitality, and 
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are more cheerful and pliant where they have not been 
brought under the influence of the bitter spirit of rebellion. 
The tribes of Northern I^uzon are perhaps the most tract- 
able. The natives of the southern islands are more resent- 
ful, conceited, unpolished, and manifest a sullen defiance, 
which is not found so much in their northern neighbors. 
They, however, are more self-reliant and manifest quite as 
much or more strength of character than the Tagalogs, and 
are not so emotional and easily influenced. When once you 
win their confidence they are likely to be more stable in their 
friendship. The Visayans exceed the Tagalogs in avarici- 
ousness and fondness for display, especially in the line of 
jewelry. The women, as a rule, are very reserved, especially 
in the south, but throughout the archipelago they maintain 
a high standard of morals. Infidelity on the part of the wife 
is rarely found. 

The Visayans are the people inhabiting the six islands 
lying between Luzon and Mindanao, known as the Panay, 
Negros, Cubu, Bohol, Leyte and Samar, and quite a number 
of smaller islands. They differ in many respects from their 
northern and southern neighbors, and have made less pro- 
gress in civilization than the Tagals. The cold hospitality 
of the Visayan, often tempered with avarice, forms a sharp 
contrast with his more open-hearted Tagal brother. The 
Visayan women care far less to become acquainted with a 
stranger, especially if he be a European. When such a one 
calls at their home they will saunter off and hide; however, 
if the caller be well known, they are quite genial. If met 
by chance they are not likely to return a salutation, and they 
seldom indulge in a smile before strangers, or have conver- 
sation with them. They have had no advantages in instruc- 
tion beyond that of music and the lives of the saints. They 
impress the traveler with an insipidity of character which 
does not at all correspond with the air of superiority and 
disdain they exhibit. 

It must, however, be observed that these characteristics 
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apply to the Visayans in the interior more than to those in 
the coast towns, where they have been brought in contact 
with foreigners and are decidedly more genial. But it must 
be acknowledged that the Visayan is more tenacious of the 
customs of his forefathers and slower in taking up with new 
ideas and customs than the Tagalog. This is not altogether 
a racial peculiarity but a result of not being geographically 
situated so as to be brought in contact with the outside 
world, as are their northern neighbors. This conservative 
trait of Visayan character finds an illustration in the follow- 
ing narrative: A wealthy European merchant had married a 
beautiful Visayan wife and taken her to a home elegantly 
furnished according to European standards. But the 
Visayan beauty found such surroundings uncongenial, and 
it was with difficulty that she could be induced to put in an 
appearance when European visitors were to be entertained. 
She would often decline to sit with them at the table, prefer- 
ring to sit on the kitchen floor and eat, after the custom of 
her people. The Tagal women are very apt imitators of 
European customs, and often make ludicrous efforts in this 
direction. The same contrast is presented by the men of 
the two races. 

The importance of the Visayan people is destined to 
increase, not only on account of the great resources and fer- 
tility of the islands they inhabit, but on account of their emi- 
gration to Mindanao, where any amount of rich land awaits 
the coming of the husbandman. These people are sure to 
be a great factor in the development of resources and the 
improvement of opportunities to be found nowhere else in the 
world. Owing to the unprogressive spirit of the Spanish no 
census of these people has been taken since 1877, at which 
time they were found to number over two millions, the 
population of Panay being the largest. The Visayan 
Islands contain fewer heathen than any other part of the 
Philippines. The above estimate of the population of the 
Visayan Islands does not include the Negritos, Munaos 
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and Carolanos, wild tribes whose numbers are increased 
by a number of fugitives from justice and others who are 
inclined to a savage life and given to the love of plunder. 
The Province of Iloilo is said to contain half a million people 
of the domesticated native type. The mountains of the 
Visayan Islands, not being as numerous or high, do not 
furnish the same refuge for the wild tribes as those of 
Northern Luzon, therefore these tribes are fewer in number. 

The most numerous and, after the Tagals, the most 
important race in the Philippines is that branch of the 
Visayan, formerly called Pintados or painted men, from the 
blue painting or tattooing which was prevalent at the time 
of the conquest. They form the mass of the inhabitants of 
the islands called Visayas, and of some others. 

Another branch of the Visayans, distinguished by a darker 
color and by a curliness of the hair, suggesting some Negrito 
mixture, occupies the Calamianes and Cuyos Islands and 
the northern coasts of Paragua or Palawan as far as Bahia 
Honda. 

In appearance the Visayans differ somewhat from the 
Tagals, having a greater resemblance to the Malays of 
Borneo and Malacca. The men wear their hair longer than 
the Tagals, and the women wear a patadion instead of a 
saya and tapis. The patadion is a piece of cloth a yard 
wide and over two yards long, the ends of which are sewed 
together. The wearer steps into it and wraps it around the 
figure from the waist downward, doubling it over in front 
into a wide fold and tucking it in securely at the waist. 
The saya is a skirt tied at the waist with a tape, and the 
tapis is a breadth of dark cloth, silk or satin, doubled round 
the waist over the saya. 

In disposition they are less sociable than the Tagals, and 
less clean in their person and clothing. They have a 
language of their own, and there are several dialects of it. 
The basis of their food is rice, with which they often mix 
maize. They flavor their food with red pepper to a greater 
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extent than the Tagals. They are expert fishermen, and 
consume large quantities of fish. In smoking and chewing 
betel they resemble the other races of the islands. They 
are great gamblers, and take delight in cock-fighting. 
They are fond of hunting, and kill numbers of wild pig 
and deer. They cut the flesh of the latter into strips and 
dry it in the sun, after which it will keep a long time. It is 
useful to take as provision on a journey, but it requires 
good teeth to get through it. 

The Visayans build a number of canoes, paros, barotos, 
and vintas. They are very confident on the water, putting 
to sea in their ill-found and badly-equipped craft with great 
assurance, and do not come to grief as often as might be 
expected. Their houses are constructed similarly to those 
of the other inhabitants of the littoral. 

Early writers accuse the Visayan women of great sensu- 
ality and unbounded immorality, and give details of some 
very curious customs which are unsuitable for general pub- 
lication. However, the customs to which I refer have long 
become obsolete among the Visayans, although still existing 
among some of the wilder tribes in Borneo. The Visayan 
women are very prolific, many having borne a dozen children, 
but infant mortality is high, and they rear but a small portion 
of them. The men are less sober than the Tagals; they 
manufacture and consume large quantities of strong drink. 
They are not fond of the Tagals, and a Visayan regiment 
would not hesitate to fire upon them if ordered. In fact, 
the two tribes look upon each other as foreigners. When 
discovered by the Spaniards they were to a great extent 
civilized and organized in a feudal system. Tomas de Comyn 
formed a very favorable opinion of them. He writes: " Both 
men and women are well mannered and of a good disposition, 
of better condition and nobler behavior than those of the 
island of Luzon and others adjacent." 

They had learned much from Arab and Bornean adven- 
turers, especially from the former, whose superior physique, 
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learning and sanctity, as coming from the country of the 
prophet, made them acceptable suitors for the hands of the 
daughters of the rajahs or petty kings. They brought 
with them the doctrines of Islam, which had begun to 
make some converts before the Spanish discovery. The old 
Visayan religion was not unlike that of the Tagals. They 
called their idols Dinatas instead of Anitos. Their marriage 
customs were not very diiferent from those of the Tagals. 

The ancestors of the Visayans were converted to Christi- 
anity at or soon after the Spanish conquest. They have 
thus been Christians for over three centuries, and in constant 
war with the Mohammedan pirates of Mindanao and Sulu, 
and with the Sea Dayaks of Borneo. However, in some 
localities they still show a strong fondness for witchcraft, 
and practice secret heathen rites, notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of the parish priests. 

The Moros now extend over the whole of Mindanao and 
the Sultanate of Sulu, which comprises the Sulu Island 
(thirty-four miles long from east to west and twelve miles 
in the broadest part from north to south) and about one 
hundred and forty others, more than half of which are in- 
habited. The population (according to Mr. Foreman) of 
the Sulu Sultanate alone is about 110,000, including free 
people, slaves, and some 20,000 men at arms under orders 
of the Dattos. The domains of the Sultan reach westward 
as far as Borneo. The Sultan of Sulu is also feudal lord of 
two vassal Sultanates in Mindanao Island. Only a small 
coast district of this island was really under Spanish empire, 
although Spain claimed suzerainty over all the territory 
subject to the Sultan of Sulu, by virtue of an old treaty, 
which was never entirely carried out. There is also a half- 
caste branch of Moros in the southern half of Palauan 
Island (Paragua) of a very peaceful nature, nominally under 
the rule of the Sultan of Sulu. The United States forces 
have not yet been sent to these islands. They were gratui- 
tously ceded to Spain by the Sultan about 1730 at the request 
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of the Spaniards. The only Spanish possession at the time 
of the evacuation was the colony of Puerta Princesa on the 
east coast, which is a good harbor and affords a fine outlet 
for the products of the fertile land surrounding it. 

The Moros also inhabit the Tawi Tawi Islands, the most 
southerly of the Sulu group, lying only five degrees north 
of the equator. The Spanish assaulted these islands in 
1 75 1 under a decree ordering them " to exterminate all the 
Mussulmans with fire and sword, to extinguish the foe, burn 
all that was combustible, destroy the crops, desolate their 
cultivated lands, make captives and recover Christian slaves. ' ' 
The captain and his men went ashore, but their retreat was 
cut off and they were all slain. The officer in command of 
the expedition was so discouraged that he resigned. The 
entire assault proved a great failure, and shows that the 
inhabitants of these islands possess the same warlike traits 
as the Moros of the other islands. The Moros were for 
centuries among the sea pirates of history, the most uncon- 
querable. They defied the Spanish sailing men-of-war with 
their light " prahus " and "vintas" by keeping in the 
shallow water, where they could not be approached, and 
awaiting opportunity to cluster around a solitary man-of- 
war and take her by boarding. It was the introduction of 
steam gunboats in i860 that broke the power of the Moro 
pirate fleets. Their towns, like the city of Brunei, are 
mostly built in the water, and have bamboo bridges, which 
can be removed, to connect them with the shore. Their 
"cottas," or forts, are built on rising ground near by and 
protected by reefs that make the approach by water diffi- 
cult. The stockades are made of trunks of trees; some 
of their walls being twenty-four feet thick and thirty feet 
high, are defended by brass and iron guns. An attempt to 
storm these cottas is met by the Moros, who mount the ram- 
parts and make a brave defence, firing grape from their 
cannon until the enemy comes near enough, when they hurl 
their spears upon them from a surprising distance and with 
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accurate aim, manfully fighting till they drive off their 
assailants or die in the attempt. When once they have put 
their enemies to flight they fall upon them in a dreadful 
hand-to-hand conflict in which quarter is neither asked nor 
given. 

If the history of the Spanish-Moro wars were written it 
would be of great interest and would show many a Homeric 
combat. It must be said of the Spanish soldiers that they 
meet their dreadful foes with equal courage. Sometimes the 
priests with crucifix in hand would bravely lead their half- 
savage converts against their oppressors amid showers of 
spears and bullets. The head of a priest was considered a 
great prize by the Moro warriors. The soil of Mindanao has 
been literally drenched in the blood of Moro, Spanish and 
native in this long-drawn-out and awful conflict between the 
Cross and the Crescent. The malaria of the Moro land 
seems to fight for its inhabitants by exempting them from its 
attacks and setting furiously upon all others who invade the 
mangrove swamps and flooded jungle. In all justice it must 
be said that not superior valor, but the invention of modern 
weapons of warfare, checked the ravages of the Moro, and 
that the Spanish opened the way and made possible peaceful 
American occupation. It is strange but true that to-day a 
man may carry the American flag with greater safety through 
the land of the Moros than through any other part of the 
Philippine Archipelago. Mr. Sawyer in his new book gives 
the following interesting statements: " It is a striking instance 
of the irony of fate that, just as modem weapons have 
turned the scale in favor of the Spaniards in this long 
struggle and brought the Moros within measurable distance 
of subjection, when only one more blow required to be 
struck, Spain's oriental empire should suddenly vanish in 
the smoke of Dewey's guns and her flag disappear forever 
from battlements where (except for the short interval of 
British occupation, 1762-63) it has proudly waved through 
storm and sunshine for three hundred and twenty-eight 
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years. Such, however, is the case; and it now falls to the 
United States to complete the task of centuries, to stretch 
out a protecting hand over the Christian natives of Mindanao, 
and to suppress the last remains of a slave-raiding system as 
ruthless, as sanguinary, and as devastating as the annals of 
the world can show. ' ' 



